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The Atomic Energy Commission 


Robert F. Bacher, left, Cornell University physicist; Sumner T. Pike, former SEC member; 
David E. Lilienthal, former Tennessee Valley Authority chairman; William W. Waymack, editor, 
Des Moines Register & Tribune; Lewis L. Strauss, former partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. Standing is Carroll L. Wilson who will serve as general manager of AEC’s activities 












JOHNNY CAPACITOR’S KILOVAR ECONOMICS "2? 


WHR LOSSES EROM KUAR 


TRANSPORTAT 





ON MAY 


EQUAL 


V/3 QE YOUR DOMESTIC LOAD™ 


>< IT’S A MATTER 
OF SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


1. Total energy losses 
generally approximate your 
domestic load. 


2. Ratio of copper losses 
to total energy losses ap- 
proximate 50%. 


3. At 80% Power Factor, 
60% kilovars are flowing. 


4. The % of copper losses 
due to transporting kilovars 


2 


is therefore (100) ~ 36%. 


5. Therefore 36% of 50% 
equals 18% (or, in round 
numbers, 1/5 of your do- 
mestic load). 





JOHNNY SAYS. “With load increases 
eating into reserve carrying capacity 
—and with costs of both fuel and 
equipment going up—l/osses caused by 
kilovars are more costly than ever 


before.” 


Energy losses due to kilovar trans- 
portation can actually exceed 1/5 of 
your domestic load. Reducing these 
losses by supplying on-the-spot kilovars 
from capacitors offers exceptional sav- 
ings and advantages today, for these 
reasons: 


1. Capacitors are now low in cost— 
less than $10 per kilovar installed. 


2. Increased system capacity is made 
available immediately, as soon as on- 
the-spot kilovars are supplied. 

That is the dollars and cents side of 
the story. Important system improve- 
ments» also result. Voltage drops 
throughout the system are reduced. 
More kilowatts per ampere can be de- 
livered. Distribution systems are cleared 
for carrying increased pay load. 

Your General Electric representative 
will be glad to explain in further de- 
tail the specific advantages of applying 





Capacitors to your system. Or write to 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Company, 
Schenectady §5, N.Y. 


LOTS OF COMPANIES ARE 
DOING IT NOW! 


There are 8 million kilovars of capac- 
ity installed throughout the country. 
Typical of the companies now taking 
advantage of on-the-spot kilovar gen- 
eration are Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, with capacitors up to 20 per 
cent of their peak load; Public Service 
Company of Northern Illinois—-10%; 
Public Service Electric and GasCompany 
—16%; Ullinois Power Company— 
18%. Why not use capacitors as an economit 
tool in your system planning? 
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Accounting Office TVA Report 


neither Whitewash nor Slam 


Long-Awaited Report on 


Fiseal 1945 Aetivities Commends 


Authority, but Supports Foes in Recommending Accounting 


Changes—Theory of Rates as ‘Yardstick’ Gets no Support 


DESPITE PRACTICES in its accounting 
system which permit true power costs to 
go unrecorded, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s power operations probably 
were profitable, as required by the TVA 
Act, in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1945. For its performance through that 
date, TVA’s management is entitled to 
the “highest commendation.” 

These are the highlights of a long- 
awaited report on TVA which was re- 
leased recently by the Government Ac- 
counting Office, whose Corporation 
Audits Division made the report. The 
Division, established under the Govern- 
ment Corporations Act of two years 
ago, should be the most disinterested 
agency to report on the controversial 
TVA for a long time. 

The report commended TVA’s use 
of “accounting in management,” com- 
paring the authority “quite favorably” 
with well-managed private corporations, 
but it also recommended broad changes 
Nits accounting and financing practice, 
some of them along the lines long ad- 
vanced by TVA’s opponents. In its 
tntirety, the report was neither a white- 
wash nor a denunciation. 

Most striking of the report’s recom- 
mendations was one which would 
require TVA to repay all power in- 
vestment with interest. Coupled with 
this Was a recommendation that TVA 
pay interest at prevailing rates for long- 
term government debt. 

Almost equally striking, although less 


explicit, was a recommendation that 
Section 26 of the TVA Act be repealed 
and an eleven-point plan, which makes 
numerous changes in the agency’s 
financing pattern, be substituted. Effect 
of this recommendation would be to put 
TVA’s operations more precisely under 
the control of Congress. It would also 
free the authority of certain wasteful 
and expensive routines now required 
of it by law. 

Although it does not say so specific- 


Employment Level 


Employment in the electric 
light and power industry stood 
at 252,000 in February, 19,000 
above February, 1946, accord- 
ing to preliminary data of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This is the same as the Decem- 
ber employment and represents 
recovery of a 2,000 drop in 
January. 

In electrical machinery, the 
746,000 January level continued 
unchanged in February. This 
is 4,000 above December. Em- 
ployment in February, 1946, 
was only 474,000. The number 
of production workers _ re- 
mained constant from December 
through February—575,000. 
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ally, the report demolishes what little 
validity might remain to the controver= 
sial “yardstick” theory which was 
asserted so widely when the TVA Act 
was being debated in Congress. The 
report points out several cost items 
which are not shown upon TVA’s in- 
come statement but which are real 
power costs, and it asserts: 

“. . the cost of power operations may 
not be compared with private power 
corporations’ power operations.” 

The report recommends that, in addi- 
tion to paying interest upon all of its 
power investment—and at the going 
rate—TVA also pay all claims for em- 
ployees’ injuries and damages now paid 
by Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency. It also 
recommends that retroactive adjust- 
ments be made in the authority's ac- 
counts to reflect all interest and claims 
chargeable to power since TVA began 
to function in 1933. 

It does not recommend that TVA pay 
federal income taxes, even though it 
notes that the authority does not do so. 


First Payment in 1945 


Justification for recommending repeal 
of Section 26 is based on an interpreta- 
tion of the section successfully asserted 
by TVA’s directors. The section re- 
quires that TVA repay to the Treasury 
annually all power revenues except 
those “as in the opinion of the Board” 
are necessary to conducting the author- 
ity’s power and fertilizer businesses. 
Also exempt is a $1,000,000 emergency 
fund. TVA made its first payment, 
$12,597,744, to the Treasury under Sec- 
tion 26 in December, 1945. 

The report declares that TVA di- 
rectors have interpreted Section 26 so 
as to authorize the use of power reve- 
nues for capital purposes not speci- 
fically permitted by the act. As such, 
the report declares, precise control of 
TVA’s financing has eluded Congress 
and should be restored. On this basis, 
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it recommends repeal of Section 26 and 
substitution of this eleven-point pro- 
gram which would: 

1. Enact a statutory limit on TVA’s 
capital investment and stipulate how it 
shall be derived. 

2. Provide TVA’s future capital re- 
quirement only through appropriation 
to the Treasury for “subscriptions to 
capital.” 

3. Permit TVA to borrow only from 
the Treasury under stipulated limits at 
going interest rates. 

4. Require TVA’s books to show all 
appropriated capital invested in power. 

5. Establish a definite repayment 
plan for power investment and interest. 

6. Carry net power income to an 
earned surplus account. 

7. Prohibit future direct appropria- 
tions for power facilities other than 
transmission lines. 

8. Permit the use of unappropriated 
funds or borrowing power to finance 
extensions to the existing system which 
are necessary for contract fulfilment. 
This money could be repaid later by 
additional capital subscriptions made 
available by Congress. It is felt that 
this would provide the necessary finan- 
cial flexibility. Financing of additions 
to the basic system would have to be 
authorized and appropriated for in 
advance by Congress. 


Non-Power Items Separate 


9. Require separate appropriations 
for operating expenses of TVA’s flood 
control, navigation, and other essential 
non-levenue-producing programs. 

10. Permit the depositing of all funds 
in one depositary aecount. 

11. Free TVA of having to make ac- 
counting reports to the Government Ac- 
counting Office, a move which, with 
No. 10, would eliminate much red tape 
and expense. 

The report noted that TVA does not 
depreciate land costs and rights, con- 
ceding that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which controls TVA’s accounts, 
does not require such depreciation. 
FPC, the report recommended, should 
study this problem. 

It also noted the failure to charge 
interest during construction. These two 
items, along with failure to pay income 
taxes, were not recommended to be 
changed. Observance of each would, 
the report asserted, decrease the profits 
available for repayment to the Treasury. 

“Unless all costs of the Authority’s 
power operations are included in the in- 
come statement,” the report asserted, 
“the relation between power revenues 
and costs can not be completely estab- 
lished, and it can not conclusively be 
shown that the power operations are 
self-supporting. It is believed, how- 


+ 





No Report— 
No Comment 


The copper producers charged 
in a report of the Federal Trade 
Commission with having with- 
held copper production are still 
trying to get a copy of the report 
to frame their replies. 

One company has had a man 
in Washington for over a week 
to study the one report available 
to the public. He reports that 
he is still waiting his turn to see 
the report. His office told ELEC- 
TRICAL WORLD this week, “no 
report; no comment.” 

Tracked down in Southern 
France by McGraw-Hill World 
News, A. Chester Beatty, chair- 
man of the boards of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust and a number 
of other firms, said he could not 
issue any statement as he had 
only vague information on the 
contents of the FTC report. 


ever, that the power revenues for the 
fiscal year 1945 were more than ade- 
quate to cover all costs, including those 
which we reconimend b required by law 
to be charged; hence it appears that 
the power rates produced during this 
year ‘gross revenues in excess of the 
cost of production of said power.’ How- 
ever, we can not say this positively, and 
there can be no consistent showing of 
whether TVA is self-supporting and 
self-liquidating unless and until every 
element of cost is recorded upon its 
books -and shown in its financial state- 
ments.” 


Boise Gas Service Ends; 
Idaho Power Serves City 


Boise, Idaho, is now an all-electric 
city with the consent of the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission, which 
early this month authorized the Boise 
Gas Light & Coke Co. to abandon its 
public service and operations. 

Actually the commission order did 
nothing but make legal an established 
fact as service was discontinued on 
December 10, 1946, following a break- 
down in the Boise gas plant. 

The changeover from gas to elec- 
tricity was not unexpected as in April, 
1944, the gas company asked author- 
ization to discontinue service on the 
grounds of continuing operating losses 
and deterioration of service facilities. 
An arrangement was worked out 
whereby the company’s 1,700 customers 


April 


could be changed over to electric sery. 
ice or to other types of fuel without 
any expense to them. 

Idaho Power Co. is now supplying 
1,649 former gas customers with elec. 
tric service, including 1,480 with regi. 
dential electric cooking and 596 with 
electric water heating. Some customers 
are using temporary electric installa. 
tions pending arrival of new equip. 
ment of proper size. Approximately 
125 former gas users are being served 
with bottled gas, oil, or other types of 
fuel. 

The changeover has brought no com. 
plaints from former gas customers. 


End of War Powers Act 
Means Little to Industry 


Expiration March 31, of the second 
War Powers Act, under which the gov- 
ernment exercised some 700 controls 
over industry, bore little significance 
either to electric utilities or to manu. 
facturers of electrical equipment. 

Last-hour legislation enacted by Con- 
gress maintained the allocation pro- 
grams for tin and antimony, and inven- 
tory controls on rubber. Controls by 
the Civilian Production Administration 
over uranium souree materials already 
had been taken over by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The Office of the Housing Expediter 
already has adopted the framework of 
controls over housing materials exer 
cised by CPA under Pr-28. It ha 
announced, however, that it will not 
set priority ratings for steel, resins or 
other materials “unless an emergency 
develops.” . It will continue _ priority 
authorizations for pig iron to be used 
in producing soil pipe. Construction 
limitations also are unchanged. 

CPA, which did not die despite the 
passing of most of its war powers, wil 
continue to administer tin and antimony 
allocations until June 30. Congress 
also extended the agency’s domestic 
controls over natural and synthetic rub: 
ber fer one year, during which time 
the legislators are expected to formu 
late a national policy for maintenance 
of synthetic production. Imports 6 
rubber will no longer be controlled, but 
processors still cannot build up stock 
piles exceeding their needs for 60 days 
The government has gone out of bus 
ness as an importer of natural rubber 


25-Year Franchise Voted 


Voters of Lake Charles, La., have 4 
proved a 25-year franchise for the Gull 
States Utilities Co. 
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Westinghouse Lighting Plant 
May Become Boycott Casualty 


1.B.E.W. Locals Throughout the Country Refuse to Handle 
Fixtures Made by Company’s C.1.0. Employees—W. F. White 
Reports Union Controversy Cost $1,750,000 Loss in 1946 


FLAT REFUSAL by members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of* Electrical 
Workers, A.F.L., to handle or install 
Westinghouse-made lighting fixtures in 
stores, office buildings, factories, schools, 
etc., threatens to close that company’s 
—and one of the nation’s—largest light- 
ing equipment plant at Cleveland. 
Except for the abnormal condition 
of the present market, the plant would 
have been closed down long before this, 
since the 25 percent of its products the 
[.B.E.W. members continue to install— 
lighting fixtures for athletic fields, 
streets, airports—would not be sufh- 
cient to maintain operations. Reason 
for LB.E.W.’s actions has been ex- 
pounded often for Westinghouse bene- 
ft—absence of the I.B.E.W.-made or 
A.F.L.-.made label on its products. 


Trouble Started in 1939 


Westinghouse first became aware of 
the union’s displeasure in 1939 when, 
in a few isolated instances, I.B.E.W. 
members refused to handle Westing- 
house-made fixtures. This nudging 
continued during the war, but at infre- 
quent intervals. It became more pro- 
nounced early in 1944, when the United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers 
of America, @.I.0., won collective bar- 
gaining rights in Westinghouse plants. 

With all production and maintenance 
employees in the plant members of U.E.., 
the C.1.0. represents about 75 percent 
of the 1,450 employees. Maintenance 
of membership and check-off are pro- 
vided in the labor agreement with U.E. 

W. F. White, manager of Westing- 
house Lighting Division, claims the 
present boycott of its products by 
IB.E.W. to be a cold, highly efficient 
attack that is bringing the full weight of 
‘conomic pressure on his company be- 
cause its employees belong to a rival 
non. Jt caused a 1946 production 
loss of $1,750,000, White said. He 
points to letters from national as well 
as local officials of I.B.E.W., together 
with the subsequent action of I.B.E.W. 
members, as proof that a secondary boy- 
‘ott does exist, even though no question 
of Wages, hours, or working conditions 
'8 Involved. 


Business Agent and Financial Secre- 
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tary Radcliff of I.B.E.W. Local 569, 
San Diego, Calif., notified electrical con- 
tractors of San Diego County, Decem- 
ber 14, 1945, that, at an I.B.E.W. con- 
vention at Milwaukee about a month 
before, it had been decided that no 
member of the I.B.E.W. would handle 
any fixture not bearing the I.B.E.W. 
label. After December 14, Radcliff 
added, no member of Local 569 would 
violate that decision. 

On February 4, 1946, the San Fran- 
cisco office of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Supply Co., sales outlet for the 
parent company, was notified by 
I.B.E.W. that, at a meeting held in 
Fresno, it had been decided that 
I.B.E.W. would permit its members to 
handle or install only those fixtures that 
carried the I.B.E.W. or A.F.L. label. 

W. C. Johnson, business manager of 
Local 349, I.B.E.W., Miami, Fla., noti- 
fied the local dealer and representative 
of the Westinghouse Supply Co. by 
mail that an enclosed list of firms manu- 
facturing light fixtures had been found 
by I.B.E.W. to be operating under fair 
working conditions. Members of Lo- 
cal 349 wished to inform the dealer, 


Johnson wrote, that they preferred to 
handle only the fixtures made by those 


firms. The Westinghouse name was 
conspicuous by its absence. 

A letter in October, 1946, from E. 
Ellicott, business manager of Local 
B-11, Los Angeles, addressed to all lo- 
cal electrical contractors, gave West- 
inghouse a clear indication of what it 
faced. Ellicott said that “It has been, 
it is, and will be the policy of the 
I.B.E.W., through and by members, to 
refuse to install light fixtures not bear- 
ing the I.B.E.W. label, and our mem- 
bers have been instructed not to install 
fixtures that do not bear the I.B.E.W. 
label.” 

The same month, Westinghouse 
Chicago sales offices were forced to 
take back fixtures which had been sold 
to a contractor whose men refused to 
handle the “hot” metal. More than 
100 fixtures were returned to the West- 
inghouse warehouse in Cleveland late 
in 1946 by contractors whose I.B.E.W. 
employees refused to install them be- 
cause of the lack of what they con- 
sidered the proper label. 

White claims the same thing is hap- 
pening now in Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Atlanta, Miami, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston and in scores of lesser 
trade centers. Since about 90 percent 
of the electricians employed by con- 
tractors in the building trades industry 
are members of I.B.E.W., Westinghouse 
sees itself being forced to retreat from 
a field in which it has been acknowl- 
edged a leader. Westinghouse fixtures 
now being installed are handled by con- 
struction companies or building owners 
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E.E.I. MEDAL AWARD—Paul L. Bailey, a general line foreman of the Appalachian 
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Electric Power Co., receives an Edison Electric Institute Resuscitation Medal from 


D. C. Duncan, system safety director of the utility. 


Left to right are James L. 


White, district manager; Mr. Duncan; Mr. Bailey; and J. W. Stiff, lineman, whose 
life was saved by Bailey after he had touched a live wire 








whose employees are not I.B.E.W. mem- 
bers. 

Westinghouse officials in Cleveland 
presented all the facts on the boycott 
to Local 777-U.E., with which it has 
a contract, but with no evidence of 
interest on the part of officials or 
members of the union. U.E. leaders saw 
in the plea the cry of “Wolf.” 

Officers of Local 777-U.E. do see in 
the encroaching boycott the threat of 
a jurisdictional battle with I.B.E.W. for 
bargaining rights of Westinghouse em- 
ployees, since organizers of the latter 
union have been campaigning actively 
within the plant for the past 18 months. 


3 Laws Controlling Labor 
Passed by South Dakota 


Three labor laws affecting public 
utilities as well as all other industries 
in the state have been passed in South 
Dakota. 

The first law grants all persons the 
right to work and forbids the denial 
of this right because of membership 
or non-membership in any labor union 
or organization and forbids solicitation 
of union membership accompanied by 
threats to the worker or to his family. 
Violation is punishable by a fine of 
not more than $300, not more than 90 
days’ imprisonment, or both. 

Under the second, unions or other 
labor organizations, incorporated or un- 
incorporated, may be sued to provide 
enforcement of collective bargaining 
agreements. Individual union members 
cannot be sued. 

The third law prohibits mass picket- 
ing, the use of violence, intimidation, 
the destruction or seizure of property 
as a means of forcing a settlement of 
a labor dispute, or in organizing a 
labor organization, or for the purpose 
of compelling anyone to join a labor 
organization. The use of non-employ- 
ees as pickets is forbidden. Mass 
picketing is defined as the use of more 
than 5 percent of the first 100 striking 
employees and 1 percent of the strikers 
in excess of this number as pickets. 
Each violation is to be considered a 
separate offense. Conviction carries a 
fine up to $1,000, imprisonment for not 
more than a year, or both. 


Florida Franchises Voted 


Citizens of Delray Beach, Fla., have 
voted 558 to 23 to approve a renewal 
of the Florida Power & Light Co. fran- 
chise. The company recently obtained 
new franchises in Boca Raton, Okee- 
chobee and Greenacres City. 


ON THE ROAD—Duquesne Light Co. has sent a modified version of its Electric 
Power Show, which it presented last summer in Pittsburgh, on a tour of its 
branch offices. At its first stop in Beaver Falls, Pa., a group of company official: 
study the flow chart showing the generation and uses of electricity 





November Electric Energy 
Sales Rise 13.6 Percent 


Sales of electric energy to ultimate 
customers in November, 1946, totaled 
16,933,489,000 kw.-hr., compared with 
14,908,369,000 in November, 1945, an 
increase of 13.6 percent, according to 
the report issued by the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. 

Revenue from ultimate customers 
amounted to $300,489.300 in November, 
compared with $276,718,400 in Novem- 
ber, 1945, an increase of 8.6 percent. 

For the twelve months ended Novem- 
ber 30, 1946, the average use per cus- 
tomer advanced to 1,319 kw.-hr. from 
1,218 kw.-hr. for the preceding year, 
an increase of 8.3 percent; the average 





Classification of Sales, November, 1946 
and Change from 1945 


Kilowatt-hour Sales 


% 

November 1946 1945 Change 
Residential or domestic... 3,414 3,026 +12.8 
Rural (distinct rural rates) 328 258 +27 
Commercial or industrial 

Small light & power.... 2,944 2,566 +14.8 

Large light & power.... 8,908 7,657 +16.3 
Street & highway lighting. 222 209 + 6.1 
Other public authorities.. 460 535 —14.1 
Railways & railroads 

Street & interurban..... 387 383 + 1.0 

Electrified steamrailroads 222 225 — 1.2 
Interdepartmental ........ 49 50 — 1.0 
Total to ult. customers. ..16,934 14,908 +-13.6 


annual bill to $42.74 from $41.66, a 
increase of 2.6 percent; revenue pet 
kilowatt-hour dropped to 3.24 cents per 
kilowatt-hour from 3.42 per kilowatt 
hour, a decrease of 5.3 percent. 


Quebec Hydro Offers $25 
for Montreal Light Share 


The Quebec Hydro Commission a 
offered to purchase the shares of th 
expropriated Montreal Light, Heat ! 
Power, Cons., from the shareholders ft 
$25 or to exchange the shares on! 
four-for-one basis for debentures of tit 
commission bearing interest at 2 pt 
cent redeemable in ten years at $1005) 
The offer is good until April 10. 

Arbitration proceedings to determitt 
the value of the shares are being bel 
up by court action to determine the 
membership of the arbitration bos 
Shareholders have indicated that t4 
believe their shares are worth at lei 
$41 each. 


6,000-Kw. Unit Planned 
The Public Service Co. of New Me™ 


has announced a $700,000 expans*lm 


program which includes a 6,004 
turbo-generator for the Albuquel? 
plant. 
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Power Costs for REA Co-ops 


in Fiscal 1946 Rose Slightly 


Private Company Rates Dropped from 1.01 Cents to 9.9 Mills. 
Public Owned Suppliers Increased Cost per Kw.-Hr. from 6.3 
to 7 Mills—Purchase of 2,367,780,748 Kw.-Hr. Set Record 


CONTINUING a trend of recent years, 
average costs of energy supplied by 
privately owned power companies to 
electric systems financed by the Rural 
Electrification Administration dropped 
again during fiscal 1946. On the other 
hand, “unweighted” statistics prepared 
by REA revealed that the average cost 
of energy supplied to its borrowers last 
year from all other sources, including 
publicly owned suppliers, showed an 
increase over 1945 rates. 

REA’s annual report on energy pur- 
chases set the average cost of energy 
supplied to its rural systems by utility 
companies at 9.9 mills per kw.-hr. dur- 
ing 1946. This compares with average 
charges by the companies of 1.01 cents 
in fiscal 1945, 1.05 cents in 1944, and 
1.24 cents in 1940. 

Average cost for all energy pur- 
chased by REA systems, the report 
shows, amounted to 8.8 mills per kw.-hr. 
During 1946, as against 8.2 mills in 
1945, 8.4 mills in 1944, and 1.09 cents 
in 1940. Publicly-owned suppliers— 
including municipal systems, public 
utility districts, and federal power agen- 
cies—supplied energy at an average 
cost of 7 mills per kw.-hr. in 1946, a 
slight increase over the 6.3-mill aver- 
age of the previous fiscal year. 


Ark-La Affected Average Cost 


REA contends that the increase in 
average cost of power purchased from 
publicly owned utilities resulted from 
the termination of purchases of low- 
cost federal energy by the Ark-La Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc., after three 
months of fiscal 1946. During the war 
years Ark-La purchased approximately 
$00,000,000 kw.-hr. of energy annually 
from the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration for resale to the government- 
owned aluminum plant at Jones Mill, 
Ark. During 1946, however, the co-op 
purchased only 67,368,000 kw.-hr. from 
SPA at a rate of 5.5 mills per kw.-hr. 

Excluding these purchases, REA re- 
ports, the average costs of all energy 
purchased would have been 8.9 mills 
per kw.-hr. for 1946, 9 mills in 1945, 
and 9.2 mills in 1944, reflecting the 
general downward trend in the whole- 
sale cost of power to REA borrowers.” 
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Similarly “weighted” figures would, 
put the cost of energy supplied by 
by publicly owned sources at 7.1 mills 
per kw.-hr. in 1946, 7.4 mills in 1945, 
and 7.5 mills in 1944. 

REA systems purchased more energy, 
a total of 2,367,780,748 kw.-hr. last year 
than in any previous period, exceeding 
by 130,463,834 kw.-hr. the previous high 
mark reached during fiscal 1945. Total 
cost of 1946 purchases was $20,760,680. 
This energy was resold to 1,549,000 
consumers, including 262,000 new cus- 
tomers connected to REA-financed lines 
during the year. 

Privately owned power companies 
supplied 51.4 percent, or 1,217,847,475 
kw.-hr., of the total energy purchased. 
Publicly-owned suppliers furnished 42.1 
percent, or 1,133.628,820 kw.-hr., and 
REA’s generating cooperatives supplied 
6 percent, or 107,740,563 kw.-hr. The 
remaining .5 percent, or 11,446,409 kw.- 
hr., was supplied by industrial plants. 


N.Y. Tax Law Extended 


New York State has extended until 
June 30, 1948, the law empowering 
municipalities to collect a tax up to 1 
percent of the gross income or gross 
operating income of utilities on business 
carried on within city limits. 





Rockwell Bill Makes Slow 
Progress Thru Committee 


Congressional efforts to tighten up 
provisions for repayment to the fed- 
eral government of its investment in 
Reclamation projects have bogged 
down during House hearings. 

Meeting to take testimony on the 
Rockwell Bill (Exectricat Wor tp, 
February 22, Page 1), a Public Lands 
Subcommittee ran headlong into de- 
mands of the Bureau of Reclamation 
to give simultaneous consideration to a 
conflicting measure introduced by Rep. 
William Lemke, North Dakota Repub- 
lican. 

The bill drafted by Rep. Robert 
Rockwell, Colorado Republican, would 
make the following major amendments 
to the Reclamation Project Act of 1939: 
(1) Transfer the power to authorize 
Reclamation projects from the Secre- 
tary of Interior to the Congress. (2) 
Set aside the opinion of a former In- 
terior solicitor which set a base for 
rates to be charged for electric energy 
produced at Reclamation projects. The 
Lemke Bill would reserve for the In- 
terior Secretary his authorization pow- 
ers and uphold that part of the solici- 
tor’s opinion permitting the applica- 
tion of interest on power to a portion of 
irrigation costs. 

Reclamation officials, headed by Com- 
missioner Michael Straus, attacked the 
Rockwell Bill on the grounds that it 
would result in an increase in Recla- 
mation’s power rates, in the authoriza- 
tion of fewer Reclamation projects, and 
in general upset of the Bureau’s de- 
velopment programs. Straus requested 
permission to submit further testimony 
after the committee has heard propo- 
nents of the Rockwell Bill. 

Adding to the already considerable 
confusion were the presentation to the 
committee of a third bill, prepared by 





ALONG THE CAMPBELL RIVER—The substructure of the new hydro plant of 
the British Columbia Power Commission at Trout Pool on the Campbell River, 
Vancouver Island, where construction is being rushed to get needed capacity 
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COMMUTERS—tThree of the most punctual employees of the Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.’s Columbia 


Ind., and take a 12-mile bus ride through Indiana and Ohio to reach the station. 
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station at 
Columbia Park, Ohio, are James E. White, in boat at left, and Henry R. Deck and Frank Antras, in boat at right. 
The latter two walk 34 miles from their homes at Petersburg, Ky., to the Ohio River, row across to Lawrenceburg, 


White, who lives in the same area, 


makes a similar trip each working day. The optional route used when the ice is bad or the fog heavy is a 50-mile auto drive 





Rep. Robert Jones, Ohio Republican, 
and an amendment of the Rockwell Bill 
proposed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Rep. Jones, who is chairman of the 
powerful Subcommittee on _ Interior 
Appropriations, asked committee ap- 
proval of his bill to channel all revenues 
from each Reclamation project into the 
Treasury until all expenditures from 
general funds had been repaid. There- 
after, revenues would be applied to 
repayment of expenditures from the 
Reclamation fund. 

Charles F. Brannan, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, approved the prin- 
cipal objectives of the Rockwell Bill 
but suggested changing its language to 
permit the Secretary of Agriculture to 
share with the Interior Secretary the 
duty of investigating and recommend- 
ing proposed Reclamation projects. He 
precipitated a discussion among mem- 
bers of the committee by charging that 
Interior was “creating a large agricul- 
tural organization” in connection with 
its reclamation projects and infringing 
upon the Agriculture Department’s ac- 
tivities in the West. 

Rep. Rockwell announced that hear- 
ings would be continued on April 17. 


400,000-Kw. Plant Planned 


Potomac Electric Power Co. has an- 
nounced a $10,000,000 program of sys- 
tems improvements which will include 
a new steam generating plant with an 
ultimate capacity of 400,000 kw. The 
new plant would be built at Alexandria, 
Va.. by a subsidiary, Braddock Light 
& Power Co. The first 80,000-kw. unit 
would go on the line in 1949. 


FPC Annual Report Gives 
Regulatory Accomplishments 


In its first complete annual report 
since 1940, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion reveals that it “has made great 
strides toward elimination of the huge 
inflation in utility accounts brought 
to light by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion investigation.” 

By the end of fiscal 1946, 302 elec- 
tric utilities had filed reclassification 
and cost studies, and FPC had ordered 
138 companies to eliminate a total of 
$1,111,604,052 of “excesses over orig- 


inal cost from their electric plant 
accounts.” 
The commission determined initial 


licensed project costs in connection with 
67 of the total of 151 major projects 
under license in complance with the 
Federal Water Power Act. These de- 
terminations involved  disallowances 
totaling $42,802,248 out of claimed costs 
aggregating $350,578.070. 


REA and A.T. & T. Arrange 


For Joint Use of Facilities 


Officials of the Rural Electrification 
Administration and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. concluded an 
agreement this week for joint use of 
power facilities owned by REA-financed 
electric systems for telephone service. 

Details of the agreement, which was 
drawn up as a “working model” for 
actual contracts between REA borrow- 
ers and A. T. & T. subsidiary com- 
panies, were not announced. However, 
the general plan calls for the sharing 
of rural electric system poles and other 
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equipment for extension of telephone 
lines. A number of government-financed 
electric cooperatives are reported ready 
to draw up joint-use contracts, await- 
ing only REA sanction of their plans, 


E.E.I. Offers Report to Aid 


Utility Commercial Sales 


Pointing out the stability of the 
commercial load, its relatively high 
usage per customer, the high gross 
revenues produced, and the compensa- 
tory rates employed, Edison Electric In- 
stitute has published a report, “Analysis 
and Development of the Commercial 
Market,” to guide utilities in training 
their sales force to promote sales in 
this field. 

The report is the work of the Mar- 
ket Development Committee, Commer- 
cial Division, of the Institute and can 
be obtained from Edison Electric In- 
stitute, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., for 50 cents a copy for mem- 
ber companies and for $1 by all other 
persons. 


Rural Loans Approved 


The Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration in February approved loans to- 
talling $17,832,800 to 30 cooperatives in 
15 states. The largest loan approved 
was one for $8,000,000 to the Dairyland 
Power Coperative, La Crosse, Wis., t0 
enlarge its Genoa plant and to construct 
a 15,000-kw. hydro plant on the Flam- 
beau River, north of Ladysmith. The 
total loans approved will permit the 
erection of 6,610 miles of lines to serve 
15,364 customers. 
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Behind the Lilienthal Fight 
Is That on MeMahon Act 


Defeat of Truman’s AEC Nominees 
Would Likely Lead to Amendments 
in Law—Atomic Progress Delayed 


The vote on the confirmation of David 
Lilienthal and his colleagues as mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
expected momentarily as this issue goes 
to press, has assumed the character of 
a reconsideration of the McMahon 
Atomic Energy Act itself. The tenor 
of the debate, plus the introduction of 
a substantial number of bills modifying 
the act, has made clear what was im- 
plicit from the start—that the issue in 
dispute involves not only the personality 
of the commissioners but the basic fea- 
tures of the legislation adopted © by 
Congress last year. 

Should the president’s nominees be 
defeated, one can look for vigorous, 
and very likely successful, attacks on 
the law itself—on its socialization of 
the atomic energy industry and, even 
more, on its establishment of exclu- 
sively civilian control over the atom. 

Already, however, the long-drawn-out 
confirmation proceedings have markedly 
delayed the post-war atom program. 
Theoretically, the commission has full 
powers until the Senate acts and in- 
ternally has been proceeding on the 
assumption that it will be confirmed. 
But it’s nearly impossible to carry on 
firm negotiations with outsiders. This 
has handicapped efforts to fill a number 
of important posts on the staff of the 


AEC. 


Pacts with Contractors Delayed 


More significant, perhaps, has been 
the delay in working out relations with 
AEC contractors. 

AEC is getting very close to the dead- 
line in arrangements with the univers- 
ities which will operate its research 
laboratories at the Argonne and Brook- 
haven laboratories. The ordinary col- 
lege timetable calls for presentation of 
plans to its governing body in April; 
this will now be hard to accomplish. 
even with early confirmation. 

For commercial contractors—such as 
General Electric, Monsanto, Union 
Carbide—the deadline is June. These 
frms now hold annual contracts, a 
lightly modified version of the Man- 
hattan District contract expiring with 
the fiscal year. AEC plan is to sub- 
stitute a continuing type of contract, 
giving more autonomy to contractors, 
based on approval of an annual budget 
under the contract. But the contractors 
até naturally uncomfortable about mak- 
Ing any final deal on contract terms 


until they know with whom they’re 
ealing. 





BILLION TOTAL REACHED — 
Claude R. Wickard, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administrator, signs the $145,000- 
loan for the Monroe County Electric 


Cooperative, Waterloo, IIl., which 
brought the total of REA loans to over 
a billion dollars. Arthur W. Gerth, 
chief, Applications and Loans Divi- 
sion, REA, watches 





Nebraska P.P.D.’s Retain 
Low In-Lieu-of-Tax Gifts 


A plan to change the system under 
which Nebraska public power districts 
make payments in place of taxes to 
governmental subdivisions has _ been 
voted down by the Revenue Committee 
of the state legislature. 

The new bill provided for a new 
assessment on the properties of the dis- 
tricts each year. and payments would 
have been made according to the tax 
levy the same as on other private 
property. 

At present, the payments are based 
on the taxes paid by the private utility 
the year before the properties were 
taken over by a district and do not take 
into account any improvements or ex- 
tensions. 


Locker Plants Increase 


Frozen-food locker plants increased 
from 4,600 in 1943 to 8,000 in 1946 
and are now serving about 3,333,000 
families or approximately 13,000,000 
persons, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced this week as the result 
of a survey by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. On the average, plants now 
hold around 500 lockers, and all plants 
have some 4,000,000 lockers. 
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Engineers in Power Plant 
not under Wage-Hour Act 


Supreme Court Classifies Such 
Workers as Supervisors in Case 
Involving General Industries Co. 


Uncertainty as to employer liability 
under the Fair Labor Standards (Wage- 
Hour) Act is not limited to portal-to- 
portal pay. It also extends to the ques- 
tion of which employees are covered by 
the law and thus required to receive 
time and one-half after 40 hours a 
week. 

A difference of opinion on this latter 
point among federal judges was dis- 
closed this week in a decision of the 
U. S. Supreme Court over the law’s 
applicability to three operating engi- 
neers in the power plant of General 
Industries Co., Elyria, O., which pro- 
duces small motors and plastic parts. 
The court split, 6 to 3, over the simple 
issue of whether the engineers were 
supervisors and, consequently, exempt 
from the law’s requirements. 


Court of Appeals Reversed 


By finding that the engineers were 
supervisors, the court’s majority re- 
versed a unanimous decision of three 
judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Cincinnati. This court had reversed 
the ruling of the trial judge, which 
was against the findings of Wage-Hour 
Administrator L. Metcalfe Walling that 
the engineers were covered by the 
1938 law. 

The pending portal pay legislation 
may clarify what activities are working 
time and must be computed in deter- 
mining the 40-hour week, and will limit 
the extent of employer liability by 
means of a statute of limitation of one 
or two years. But it will not touch on 
the question of which employees are 
covered by the Wage-Hour law. 


Contention of Company Upheld 


Ironically, the Court of Appeals, in 
ruling that the Engineers were not 
supervisors and should receive time and 
one-half for overtime, found at the same 
time that the company actually did pay 
it and was not in violation. Neverthe- 
less, the company took its contention 
that it was not required to pay over- 
time to the Supreme Court and won. 

The three operating engineers, re- 
sponsible to a chief engineer, asked, 
in 1944, to be regarded as foremen of 
the firemen and coal-passers and to 
continue to receive monthly salaries, 
vacations, pensions, and other benefits 
usually reserved for supervisors, Fol- 
lowing this, the A. F. L. firemen and 
oilers union abandoned a long-contested 
claim of right to represcnt them. 

Chief Justice Vinson, in the majority 
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opinion, considered this as formal recog- 
nition by the union of their supervisory 
status. “Indeed,” Justice Vinson con- 
tinued, “the nature of the operations in 
the powerhouse was such that the im- 
mediate and continuous supervision of 
trained persons was indispensable, and 
there were concededly no other em- 
ployees to give such supervision.” 

The minority opinion, in which Jus- 
tices Rutledge, Black and Murphy 
joined, contended that, although the 
work of the engineers was highly skilled 
and complicated, it did not involve 
exercise of discretion, nor did they have 
the power to hire or fire. Further, they 
argued, the evidence showed the fire- 
men and coal-passers took orders only 
from the chief engineer. 


Guadalupe-Blanco Authority 
Keeps Comal Plant Lease 


By a recent decision of the Texas 
Supreme Court, the Guadalupe-Blanco 
River Authority has won its long fight 
to lease the Comal power plant at New 
Braunfels. 

The contest began six years ago when 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion ordered the sale of properties of 
the San Antonio Public Service Co., in- 
cluding a generating plant at San 
Antonio and the Comal plant. Both the 
Authority, which is a public power 
agency and had no generating capacity, 
and the City of San Antonio acted to 
buy the properties. The city obtained a 
tentative option, and 13 lawsuits fol- 
lowed. 

In 1942, a compromise allowed the 
city to buy the properties on the condi- 
tion that the Authority be allowed to 
lease the Comal plant for an annual fee 
of $250,000 and to buy some power 
from it. 

The recent Supreme Court ruling 
ended an attempt of a subsequent city 
administration to cancel the lease be- 
cause it had been negotiated without a 
vote of the people. 


Farm Power Book Ready 


Having as its title the question, “Cali- 
fornia Farmers Have the Highest per 
Capita Income of Any State... Why?” 
a booklet recently published by the 
California Committee on the .Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture gives the 
answer as mass production and modern 
methods along with extensive use of 
electric power. 

The booklet shows the many ways 
that California farmers use electricity 
in their business and in their homes. 
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A SWEET JOB—When employees of 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. went 
number on the meter in 
this seldom used _ installation at 
Helena, they found that bees had 
filled the box with wax and honey. 
Bee moths had killed off the bees 


and eaten some of the honey, but 


to put a 


the workers received a small jar of 
it as their reward for cleaning the 
box and the sticky meter 





Flier Sued for Damage 


Charging Harry Leeper, an aviator, 
with reckless flying, San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co. has filed suit against him 
at Yuma, Ariz., for $300 for alleged 


damages to transmission lines last April. 





SEC RULINGS 





The Securities and Exchange Con. 
mission recently issued a series of or. 
ders affecting electric utility companies, 


ConsoLipaTED Exectric & Gas Co. has 
been given permission to sell 150,000 shares 
of common stock of Maine Public Service 
Co., a subsidiary, and at the request of 
the company shortened the usual ten-day 
period for inviting bids to six days. The 
company intends to use the proceeds to 
reduce $10,750,000 notes outstanding as of 
December 31, 1946. (Release No. 7291). 


AMERICAN Power & Licut Co. has been 
granted permission to lend to two of its 
subsidiaries, Texas Utilities Co. and Florida 
Power & Light Co., up to $9,000,000 during 
1947 at interest of 1} percent. Money 
borrowed by Texas Utilities will be passed 
on as loans to the Texas Electric Service 
Co. and the Texas Power & Light Co. at 
the same interest rate. Not more than 
$2,000,000 is to be owed to Texas Utilities 
by its subsidaries at the time of American's 
sale of 15 percent of the stock of Texas 
Utilities as proposed in the latter company’s 
pending plan for retirement of its pre 
ferred stock. (Release No. 7282). 


Detroir Eptson Co. has received per- 
mission to pay a 10 percent common stock 
dividend to its present common stockhold- 
ers. A total of 636,130 common shares of $20 
par will be issued, and the $12,722,600 
capital required will be charged to earned 
surplus. Fractional shares will be paid in 
scrip. (Release No. 7284). 


American Gas & Etectric Co. is no 
longer a subsidiary of Electric Bond & 
Share Co. as a result of the commission's 
approval of its petition asking that the re 
lationship be ended as Bond & Share now 
owns less than 1 percent of the voting 
securities of American Gas and plans to sell 


these. (Release No. 7285). 





MEETINGS 


Pennsylvania Electric Association—Transmission & 
Distribution Committee, Irem Temple Country 
Club, Dallas, Pa., May 22-23. C. C. Farrell, 
chairman, Philadelphia Electric Co., 900 San- 
som St., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Previously Listed 


National Association of Corrosion Engineers—An- 
nual Conference and Exhibition, Palmer House, 
Chicago, April 7-10. 


Northwest Electric Light & Power Association— 
Engineering and Operation Section, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., April 9-I!; Business De- 
velopment Section, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash., May 7-9. 


Electrochemical Society—Spring Congress, Hotel 
Brown, Louisville, Ky., April 9-12. 


Pennsylvania Electric Association—Meter Commit- 
tee, Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, April 10-11; 
Systems Operation Committee, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y., April 24-25. 
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Indiana Electric Association—Annual Young Men's 
Utility Conference, IPALCO Hall, Indianapolis 
April 15-16. 


Missouri Valley Electric Association—Enaineering 
Conference, Hotel Continental, Kansas City 
Mo., April 16-18: Rural Roundtable. Hotel Cor: 
tinental, Kansas City, Mo., April 22; Sales en 
Rural Conference, Hotel Continental, Kans 
City, Mo., April 23-24. 


National Rural Electric Cooperative Association 
Annual Meeting, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
Wash., April 22-25. 


Edison Electric Institute—Engineering and Act: 
dent Prevention Committees, Edgewater Bee 
Hotel, Chicago, April 28-30. 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association—‘" 
nual Convention, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic Ci 
May 4-8. 


Southeastern Electric Exchange—Home _ Servi? 
Conference, Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birming 
ham, Ala., May 13-14. 


American Public Power Association—Annual 
vention, Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, May 


Con- 
21-2. 
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CAREFUL DESIGN Teams Up with. 
GOOD Workmanship to Make 


L-M POLE LINE 


STEEL INSULATOR 
PIN NO. 223848 


1” or 13%” Allen lead 
head, cast directly onto 
pin by special bonding 
process, makes head an 
integral part of the pin, 
impossible to turn or 
pull off. 


Packaged with card- 
board cap on each pin to 
insure protection during 
shipment. 


Pin is made of care- 
fully forged steel to pro- 
vide ample stiffness and 
toughness. Base, con- 
struction, and design 
meet all EEI Standards, 


Large base gives 
good bearing surface on 
the cross arm. 


Hot-dip galvanized. 
Pin is carefully pickled 
before galvanizing to 
assure close bond be- 
tween zinc and steel for 
increased protection, 


Clean, sharp cut 


threads on shank permit 
nut to spin on freely and 
to hold firmly when Pal- 
nut is tightened. 


Furnished with round 
washer, one square nut 
and Palnut. 


HARDWARE 


Do the Job Better! 


@ Line Material Company prides itself on constructing pole line 
hardware that is design-right and durable. The products in the 
L-M hardware line are designed the way the users want them 
to meet construction and maintenance requirements. 

Look at the steel insulator pin shown here, one of a number of 
L-M pins. Carefully forged ... hot-dip galvanized . . . securely 
bonded lead head... clean, sharp threads. L-M insulator pins 
are made with one thought in mind—to do a good job and keep 
on doing it for a long, long time. These pins are available in pop- 
ular sizes, extending 434” and 6” above the cross arm, with 
varying lengths of shank. They are carefully packed for ship- 
ment, with a cardboard cap over each pin to insure complete 
protection of the rolled lead threads. 


ear : Ask the L-M Field E 
Cm sk tne L- ie ngineer 
ha se 
His broad experience, plus the accumulated knowledge of his 
“4 company, give the L-M Field Engineer exceptional ability ta 
help you. He knows many ways to solve line construction andl 
maintenance problems; so ask him for his suggestions and ideas; 


Weldstee! Secondary 
Rack 
No. 23038 


One of the most popu- 
lar types. No. 9-gauge 
pressed steel; insulator 
supports arc-welded to 
full depth of channel— 
extra strength for 
heavy service. Others 
for 2, 3, or 4 wires, from 
4 to 12 inch spacing; 9 
to 32 inches long. 


Strain Clamp No. 907 


Forged steel, hot-dip galvanizeds 
Light in weight, but exceptionally 
Strong, with high tensile strength. 
Reversible tongue with grooves of 
different depths on each side gives 
proper contact with sizes from 
No. 6 solid to No. 4/0 stranded. 


Take-Off 
Insulator 

No. 
A-260010-1 
Efficient, 
economical 
for han-. 
dling mul- 
tiple service drops. Eliminates 
overloaded rack spools and tangled 
connections. Steel yoke snaps into 
slots in insulator band, permits 
attaching yoke first. For rack or 
pole mounting. 


Universal 
Guy Clip 
No. CL-117X 


ETS 


Forged steel; 
rounded corners 
prevent injury to 
wire. Opposed 
bolts permit full 360° turn of 
wrench. Long non-slip grooves; 


FE RO ERE 


large gripping area. Five sizes 


for 14 to !.-inch wire. 


Se a 


POLE LINE 


HARDWARE 


L-M DISTRIBUTION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: Distribution Transformers * Fuse Cutouts and Fuse Links * Lightning Arresters * Oil Switches * Pole Line Hardware * 


Line Construction Specialties * Underground Equipment * Fibre Conduit ® Street and Airport Lighting Equipment * Wired Radio Control Equipment * Copacitors 








































The Secondary Boycott Problem 











7° B , . in the case of boycotts used in jurisdictional dis) ites, bl i 
Widespread Use of oye otts Philip Murray, C.1.0. president, and William Green, A} sr 
By Rival Unions president, testifying before the Senate Labor Commit — 

. opposed legal curbs. Instead, they suggested an in ¥ 
Makes New Law Necessary union conference to eliminate jurisdictional issues. € 

The President’s proposal, made in the “State of the Uni a 

message January 6, 1947, is to prohibit only secondary }pffha: 
WHILE the extent of the probable revision of labor law cotts “used to further jurisdictional disputes or to cony 

by the present Congress is still in doubt, it seems certain employers to violate the NLRA.” rr 
that some limitations on secondary boycotts can be expected. On the same day that the President delivered this mess 

The need for such legislation is one thing on which the a revised version of last year’s vetoed Case Bill, which woiffin, 
executive and legislative branches of the federal government have made all secondary boycotts illegal by applying 
are agreed. But when it comes to how far the new law anti-trust law to them, was introduced by Sens. Ball, 1 
should go, their hearts can hardly be said to beat as one. and Smith. This bill ($.55) would make all seconda 
The boycott bans advocated by President Truman are less boycotts unlawful, subjecting those who engaged in them 

inclusive than those which Congressional leaders want. fines of $5,000, imprisonment for one year, or both, fan 

Meanwhile, the A.F.L. and C.1.0., whose rivalry is fre- Several other bills dealing with boycotts have been inh 
quently responsible for the most troublesome boycotts, are duced but they do not differ from the Ball-Taft-Smith } 
opposing any and all limitations on union activity. Even in any major way. In general. all of these bills wo 








A Secondary Boycott Example: The Hot Beer Case 





























A. 
Ps 

THE C.1.0., organized by industries, and the A.F.L., beyond the Teamster local (A.F.L.), the United Brewer ' 
organized by crafts, have met head on in the Pittsburgh Workers local (C.1.0.), and the Pittsburgh breweries. 
brewing industry, and the resulting fracas has produced Boycotts by the competing unions tied up other brew: ‘ 
a colorful collection of boycotts, bombings, brick toss- eries in Pennsylvania which had no connection with FF 
ings and shooting matches. Stemming originally from this dispute. And other A.F.L. and C.1.0. organiza M 
the question of whether workers employed on brewery tions, including some of their strongest unions in indus Jj, 
trucks should belong to the brewing industry union or tries far removed from brewing, were called in fo u 
to the teamsters’ union, the jurisdictional “beer war” has combined operations. 
spread to many other fronts. A.F.L. carpenters refused to cross the A.F.L. team —. 

Hostilities began last October 7 after a border incident sters’ picket lines to work in breweries. Then teamste! : 
in which the A.F.L. teamsters’ union extended its opera- pickets were placed in front of taverns and restaurant: 
tions by issuing a union charter to a group of beer which continued to serve Pittsburgh (C.1.0.)_ beer. 
bottlers. This salient driven into C.I.O. brewery work- The bartenders and restaurant workers (A.F.L.) refused 
ers’ ranks was viewed by the C.I.0. as a “raid,” and to handle local (C.1.0.) beer. with a result that onl 
the war was on. Immediate objective was to “persuade” a trickle of Pittsburgh beer is being sold in Pittsburgh 
enough employees into one union or the other so as to In a counteroffensive, the C.I.0. declared all milk 
force management to recognize that union as official and bread delivered by A.F.L. drivers “hot.” and th 
bargaining agency for the employee group. More C.1.0. retail store employees refused to touch suct 
broadly, it opened another campaign in the A.F.L.- “unfair” goods. On orders from Philip Murray. C.1.0 
C.1.0. war. president. the C.1.0. steelworkers industrial unio 

Direct boycott: The A.F.L. teamsters’ union threw refused to handle mill supplies delivered by AFL fh, 
picket lines around all the breweries in Pittsburgh teamsters. 
which were operating under C.I.0. contracts, and This war. which shows how the secondary ove! 
banned all truck service to the breweries involved. can extend local conflicts to many other sectors of the & 
Since most trucking is done by A.F.L. teamsters, this economy, is still on. Under present law. both th 
closed many breweries entirely. thirsty public and brewery managements can do yothin! 

Secondary boycotts: The heer war was soon extended but sit by and watch the show. 
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impose a blanket prohibition on all secondary boycotts. 
An example of a boycott which would not be prevented 

hy levislation aimed only at jurisdictional or anti-Wagner 

act disputes is the current redwood sawmill workers’ case. 


How The Boycott Got Its Name 


\ BOYCOTT is an attempt to put pressure on someone 
by refusing. and encouraging others to refuse, to have 
dealings with him. The term originated in Ireland in 
1880. when Capt. Charles Boycott. an agent for the owner 


In January, 1946, 5,000 members of the Redwood Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers union went out on strike. Agreement was eventu- 
ally reached on all points of difference except the demand for a 


closed shop. As the strike progressed and no end seemed in of some estates, succeeded in making himself very unpopu- 
ight, the employers decided to resume operations by using any lar with the tenants by attempting to evict them after cut- 
APM strikers willing to return to work plus any other labor they could find. ting their wages. In protest, they threatened the captain’s 
mith Wher the lumber started to move to market and into construction, life. burned him in effigy, interfered with his food sup- 
int he union threw picket lines across railroad tracks, around lumber plies, and intercepted and read his mail. The term “boy- 


vards and later around the building projects where the lumber was 
being used. In some cases, their picketing has brought sympathetic 
Jniof&bovcott action from other unions, but for the most part the redwood 
\ hhas continued to move and be used. An important reason for this 
Bi. California’s “hot cargo” law, which makes it unlawful for anyone 
o participate in strikes of a union to which he does not belong. 


cott” soon came into general usage. Boycotts were 
widely used by unions in the form of “We Don’t 
Patronize” lists. But such direct boycotts by labor 
became less effective as business reached national scope 
and its products were used by masses of disinterested 
customers. This meant that. to he effective. the pressure 
had to be extended to those who patronized or used the 
products of the employer with whom the dispute existed. 


esi The jurisdictional boycott is well-illustrated by the follow- 

wouging case in the electrical industry. 

nv ~Neon Products, Inc. is an Ohio firm which makes electric 

l. lsigns. Since 1939, when the employees voted in an NLRB 

ondaelection for a closed shop union affiliated with the United 

hen@#Electrical Workers (C.1.0.), relations between the company 
and its employees have been “mutually harmonious”, 

1 intaccording to both union and management. 

ithe In January. 1946, Neon Products received the following 


eleoram from a New Orleans distributor: “Local instal- ; ; 
¥ , , : Products, with the result that it has been forced out of an 
Jation company refuses to erect eleven-foot sign . . . stating 


: ; : increasing number of markets and has had to curtail pro- 
manufactured by C.1.0O. labor stop all signs this territory Sasaieas. Ne : 
the of AFI ie e duction by more than one-third. 
nus , A... Manulac Joe e.° © : 
; nig nae sii The position of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (A.F.L.) was given in a circular distributed from 
headquarters for the purpose of putting local unions on their 
“As there is only one electrical union down here, and it being guard against signs lacking the A.F.L. label. This letter 
A.F.L., they will not permit their members to install a C.1.0. sign, said in part, “The International Office has requested a legal 


Fs0 there is nothing we can do about it, unless the C.I.0. and A.F.L. a . . 
ce as oe " opinion as to our right to refuse to handle signs that do not 
should come to some understanding. 


Such a boycott is termed “secondary.” 





by the union, it has not been successful in effecting a settlement. In 
fact, this particular type of dispute does not lend itself readily to 
conciliation or mediation methods.” 


No other agency was available for assisting Neon 


Similar communications began to come in from other 
cities throughout the country. 


er\ a, bear the label of the Brotherhood and we have been assured 
jes, finding himself between a hammer and anvil, the presi- it is the right of any I.B.E.W. member to refuse to work on 


ey. Plent of Neon Products visited the vice-president of the 
vith International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A.F.L.). 
as who, according to affidavit. stated that “no C.1.0 product 
ee will be handled by A.F.L. craftsmen.” adding that 
for p the A.F.L. will not recognize the C.I.0. as a union.” 

When the Neon Products president asked how his firm 
ante tould conduct its business, in view of the Wagner Act pro- 
ster (210" forbidding an employer to interfere with the free 
a thoice of a bargaining agent by his employees, the union 
dlicial replied that the only remedy was to see that its 
ww tmplovees became “A.F.L. minded.” which he predicted 


such signs.” 

The Clayton Anti-Trust Act (1914) and the Norris-La 
Guardia Anti-Injunction Act (1932) combine to remove all 
union activities from the scope of anti-trust law, even in such 
a clear-cut case of restraint gf trade as that enmeshing Neon 
Products. 

An injunction can be issued against a labor union only 
if it is collaborating with an employer. Such a situation 
was described by Senator Ball in testifying before the Senate 
Labor Committee a few weeks ago: 


onli St do when the signs produced by the company York uae ae Prseyel ioe the gehvorcnst ogi ake 
rch a war hack - the factory because of the boycott. tured by a few little manufacturing firms in the New York area 
nk with the prospect of being forced out of many with whom it has closed shop contracts. The result has been an 
the Ie arkets. Neon Products contacted the NLRB which admin- increase in prices of such equipment in New York of 50 to 100 
suct iets the Wagner Act. It was advised that “in a matter of percent, the usual result of a monopoly.” 
1.0 Pee . the NLRB has no jurisdiction.” These and similar cases from many other industries which 
ior - a i e of the NLRB. Neon Products sought the aid of could he cited show why pressure is growing for some 
Fl onciliation Service of the Department of Labor. Here, legislation to control boycotts. And, while interest is gen- 

. It met with little success. In some localities, an agree- erally focused on Congress, the effects of secondary boy- 
veal chong ye with the — locals providing that they cotting are also being felt in state capitols. In addition to 
t th oo ll the signs a had already arrived, on the California’s “hot cargo law. secondary boycotts would be 
. the Mp aie at “y ne oe wg W ould he shipped in. made unlawful by bills proposed in Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
thin: Pier ¥ = ie Conci aarn Service was given in a gan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Texas. 

ee retary of Labor Schwellenbach: The problem of secondary boycotts is only part of the 
| The Conciliation: Gitelee. Wide. istaed: Cemscduibemiad de Dew general labor picture. It is one. however. on which there is 
s tion | iumber of these cases. but in view of the position taken almost unanimous agreement on the need for some action. 
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Here are the facts. A circuit in a suburban radial system 
with 82.5 kva connected transformer capacity was con- 
verted into a banked secondary circuit using only 40 
kva of transformer capacity. 

In three years its service was uninterrupted ...no 
breaker operations or primary links blown. But this 
service continuity is only one of the benefits gained (see 
table). Loading capacity went from 84 to 170°% during 
winter peaks! Annual energy losses were nearly equal 
despite the 51°; reduction in transformer capacity! 

It’s clear this performance was easily translated into 
important dollar savings for this utility company and, in 
addition, this same CSPB effectiveness brought increased 





/ Installation view shows method of tying two secondary sections 
4 to 4 low-voltage bushings and neutral carried through solid. 





customer good will by doing other important jobs right. 
For example, voltage regulation was improved and light 
flicker cut substantially; service reliability stepped up by 
automatic continuous check on transformer loading and 
provision for isolating from the bank without danger of 
cascading. In three years the record shows no service inter- 
ruptions, no transformer breaker operations, no primary 
protective links blown. 

Your nearest Westinghouse office can show you all the 
facts in B-3777. Or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. J-70501 


HERE’S WHAT CSPB DID 


Comparison of radial and banked circuit operation in trial 


installation “‘Y"’. ** 

Radial Banked 
No. of services .... ; : 70 70 
No. ofranges....... > ae 50 50 
No. transformer installations x 2 ; 4 4 
Transformer capacity, kva 82.5 40 
Peak load on transformer ‘ 84% 170% 
Peak losses, kw... . . ; P 1.837 2.634 
Annual energy losses, kwhr ...... . 5500 5785 
Cost of transformers .. . . . $663 $490 


** Detailed report will be furnished on request. 
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Kennecott Copper Adopts 
Firm Domestic Price Rate 


A firm price policy applying to cop- 
per sales in the domestic market was 
announced last week by Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp. Officials of the company 
stated, “it is believed that the new 
policy is a positive step toward price 
stabilization.” 

Effective Thursday, March 27, copper 
sold by Kennecott was priced as of date 
of sale rather than date of shipment. 
Several heavy copper buyers, who did 
not wish to be identified, stated it was 
among the most important trade news 
of the year. It is believed that the new 
policy establishes grounds for possible 
early adoption of firm price policies 
by electrical manufacturers. 


P.U. D. Gets Voters’ O.K. 


By a vote of 610 to 392, voters of 
tastern Polk County, Ore., have ap- 
proved creation of a Peoples Utility 
District. The 97-sq. mi. area is now 
served chiefly by the Mountain States 
Power Co., although a small part is 
served by Portland General Electric 
Co, Vote in the rural areas was heavily 
im favor of the P. U. D. but the City 
of Independence voted 229 to 215 to be 
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excluded from the district. The Oregon 
State Hydro-Electric Commission will 
investigate and report on the feasibility 


of the P. U. D. 


Power Distributors Group 
Elects Parker President 


George R. Parker, chief engineer of 
the Electric Power Board of Chatta- 
nooga, was elected president of the 
Eastern Division Power Distributors 
Association at a meeting in Chattanooga 
last week. He succeeds J. A. Gillespie, 
of Maryville. Tenn. 

Other officers elected were W. L. 
Manton, of Dalton, Ga., vice president; 


W. L. Whitworth, of South Pittsburg. 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer; and E. C. 


Nicholson, of Young Harris, Ga., as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 

The association is composed of about 
35 municipal and cooperative systems 
distributing TVA power in eastern 
Tennessee and Georgia. 


N. Y. Tax Made Permanent 


New York State has made permanent 
its 2 percent gross income tax on all 
utilities, which was passed as an emer- 
gency tax in 1937. 
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Output Declining Slowly 


The output of the light and power 
industry continued its gradual decline 
during the week ended March 29, 1947. 
The report of Edison Electric Institute 
showed that production for the week 
was 4,728,885,000 kw.-hr. as compared 
with 4,759,066,000 kw.-hr. in the pre- 
ceding week. For the corresponding 
week of 1946, that ended March 30, 
the total was only 3,992,283,000 kw.-hr. 

The entire country showed an in- 
crease in output of 18.5 percent over 
that of the corresponding week a year 
The Central Industrial region 
showed the greatest gain, 24.4 percent. 


ago. 


Weekly Output, Millions Kw.-Hr. 


1947 1946 1945 
Mar. 29 4,729 Mar. 30 3,992 Mar. 31 4,329 
Mar. 22 4,759 Mar. 23 4,017 Mar. 24 4,402 
Mar. 15 4,764 Mar. 16 3,988 Mar. 17 4,398 
Mar. 8 4,787 Mar. 9 3,953 Mar. 10 4,446 
Mar. 1 4,797 Mar. 2 4,000 Mar. 3 4,472 
Feb. 22 4,778 Feb. 23 3,923 Feb. 24 4,474 
Feb. 15 4.778 Feb. 16 3,949 Feb. 17 4,472 
Feb. 8 4,801 Feb. 9% 3,983 Feb. 10 4,505 
Feb. 1 4,777 Feb. 2 3,983 Feb. 3 4,539 
Jan. 25 4,856 Jan. 26 4,034 Jan. 27 4,577 
Jan. 18 4,857 Jan. 19 4,145 Jan. 20 4,588 
Jan. 11 4,853 Jan. 12 4,163 Jan. 13 4,614 


Percent Change from Previous Year 











Mar. 29 Mar. 22 Mar. 15 

New England +13.1 +11.5 +11.5 
Mid-Atlantic ......... +-13.6 +11.8 +12.1 
Central Industrial .... -+-24.4 +23.0 +23.3 
West Central ........ +-16.3 -+-16.3 +18.4 
Southern States ...... +-17.0 +21.4 24.2 
Rocky Mountain ..... +-13.6 + 9.1 +10.6 
Pacific Coast ........ -+-19.6 +-19.9 +H.2 
Total United States +-18.5 +-18.5 +19.5 
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Arkansas Private Utilities 
Best Co-ops in Construction 


Electric companies in Arkansas did 
twice as good a job of meeting esti- 
mated 1946 rural line construction goals 
as did the rural electric cooperatives in 
the state, a report by the staff of the 
Public Service Commission of Arkansas 
reveals. 

“The power companies constructed 
two-thirds of their 1946 proposals, and 
the cooperatives constructed one-third 
of their 1946 proposals,” the report 
said. It was prepared by Chief Engi- 
neer W. H. Cobb, and assistants, of 
the commission staff. 

The report reveals that 93.4 percent 
of the entire area of Arkansas—‘“prac- 
tically all of the state which is feasible 
for rural electric development”—has 
been allocated either to electric com- 
panies or co-ops. 

The report estimates that at the end 
of this year there will be 30.000 miles 
of rural lines in Arkansas serving 131,- 
000 people. or 60 percent of the esti- 
mated potential customers. It estimates 
that more than 50 percent of the state’s 
potential customers are now being 
served. 


Job Specifications Given 


Complete, detailed job specifications 
of eight electric utility sales positions 
are contained in a report recently pub- 
lished by the Edison Electric Institute. 
The report is the work of the Sales 
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WE WANT WORK —Three lines of applicants for jobs form at the employment office of Allis-‘Chalmers Manufacturing Co.’s 
West Allis plant following end of 328-day strike by members of Local 248, United Automobile Workers, C.I.0. 


Personnel and Training Committee of 
the Institute’s commercial section. The 
positions covered are residential appli- 
ance salesman, lighting adviser and 


service representative; home _ service 
adviser, dealer coordinator, commer- 
cial salesman, industrial power repre- 
sentative, and farm service representa- 
tive. 


Bridges for Ontario Hydro 


The Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion of Ontario has purchased 2,000 ft. 
of Bailey bridges from tle War Assets 
Administration to use at sites where 
hydro projects are being constructed. 


Unit Added at Saskatoon 


A 15,000-kw. turbo-generator has 
been installed at the Saskatoon plant 
of the Saskatchewan Power Commis- 
sion. 


Canadian Utility Sold 


The Saskatchewan Power Commission 
has purchased the holdings of Canadian 
Utilities, Ltd., in the province for $3,- 
600,000. The purchase of the Calgary, 
Alta., utility’s holdings leaves but one 
privately owned utility of any size op- 
erating in the province. Previously, the 
government had bought the Dominion 
Electric Co. and the Prairie Power Co. 
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Missouri Court Upholds K 
Flood Award against Utility F! 


An award of $750 to G. D. Grace for F ¢, 
the loss of sweet corn and a garden Bij 
patch has been upheld by the Court of B,, 
Appeals at Kansas City, Mo. The de. 
fendant was the Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, and the original verdict was 
handed down in the Pettis County Cir F 

; ; : " 
cuit Court in September, 1945. q 

The suit was one of 49 brought by 
residents in Benton County against the 
utility for damages caused along the 
Osage River in May, 1943, in connec 
tion with the operation of Union Elec: 
tric’s power plant at Bagnell Dam. 

Two other awards are being appealed 
by the utility, and 46 similar suits are 
still before the circuit court. 

The suits are based on the conten 
tion that the utility is responsible for 
the damage to the properties through 
the handling of the flow of water at the 
dam at flood time. Benton County is 
the reservoir side of the dam. 

Recently, the Federal Power Com 
mission conducted hearings at Jeffers! 
City on the utility’s operation of the 
dam, but no ruling has been made. 








Distribution System Sold 


The taxpaying citizens of Broussard 
La., have voted to sell the community’ 
electric distribution system to the Gu 
States Utilities Co. for $9,000 and {0 
grant the utility a 25-year franchis 
beginning April 1. 














MANUFACTURERS & MARKETS 





Lighting Exposition Developing Early 


Support; Contest Judges Are Named 


Judges for the lighting contest being 
sponsored by the 2nd International 
Lighting Exposition and indications of 
early industry support were made 
known this week. R. W. Stand of the 
Merit Award Sponsoring Committee 
stated the judges would be: Carl Zersen, 
chairman, manager, Chicago Lighting 
Institute; Marshall Waterman, Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, Inc.; W. T. 
Stuart, editor, Electrical Construction 
and Maintenance; B. J. Martin, pub- 
lisher, Electrified Industry; John O. 
Kraehenbuehl, professor, University of 


be given to arrangement of reports or 
statements lending themselves to ready 
and ferceful use with customers and 
prospects; to photographs submitted, 
and the lighting plans; to amplifying or 
supporting details including such evi- 
dence as the customer’s statement of 
specific or collateral advantages.” 
Huerkamp indicates that the coming 
exposition will be larger than the first 
exposition held last year. He stated, 
“Over 72 lighting equipment, lamp, 
paint, and allied manufacturers already 
have signed up to exhibit their ‘Planned 
Lighting’ at the coming exposition. This 
initial record number of exhibitors 
assures the success of the exposition not 
only from a financial but also from the 
viewpoint of all those who will attend.” 
He indicated that interest in all seg- 
ments of the industry was running un- 


usually heavy and “that the exposition 
will be an event no one interested in 
lighting can afford to miss.” 


Surplus Electric Wire, Cable 
Offered for Sale by WAA 


Approximately 40 million ft. of sur- 
plus, government-owned electrical wire 
and cable worth ten million dollars 
(new cost) are being offered for sale 
by War Assets Administration. 

Manufactured for the U. S. Navy and 
Maritime Commission, the material in- 
cludes types of one to 44 conductors; 
1,630 to two million circular mils; 
varnish cambric, rubber and synthetic 
insulations; rubber jackets, asbestos 
and cotton braids; lead sheaths and 
basket weave armors; voltage rating 
300 to 600. 

Packaged in coils and reels, most of 
this wire and cable is unused. 

Although located in most of WAA’s 
regional offices, largest inventories are 


held in New York, Los Angeles and 





MORE COAL—Nevw electric mine locomotives recently placed in service in mine 
No. 32 of Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. are one of the reasons the company’s 
miners average 7.35 tons per day worked while the national average is about 5.1 
The locomotives have four 90-hp. motors, weigh 23 tons, and can haul 60 
loaded cars with a total gross load of 900 tons 


tons. 


ity @ lllinois. E. C. Huerkamp, chairman of 
" Bthe exposition operating committee, 
for B stated that already 72 manufacturers of 
den B lighting and allied equipment had made 
* arrangements for exhibits. 
e- 
of Competition Intra-Group 
Cir The contest (ExectricaL Wortp, 
. February 15, Page 97) is based on 
t “What Planned Lighting Can Do” in 
ie industrial and commercial lighting, 
re foodlighting, street lighting, ete. En- 
nee: ees will be received up to and includ- 
Flee. ene August 31. Entry classifications are 
e (1) electrical contractors, (2) utility 
uid lighting representatives, (3) architects 
oe and consulting engineers, and (4) 
wholesalers’ lighting specialists and 
- salesmen. Twelve winners, three from 
° fot tach classification, will be awarded the 
oop old Seal $100 awards at a special con- 
at the Mecrence session during the November 3 
js on 07 exposition at the Hotel Stevens in 
hicago. 
Com: The merit award committee also 
rerson Pomted out, “It is important to note 
if the hat the competition is intra-group; that 
je. (ge 4 submittal from an electrical con- 
actor will compete only with those of 
ther contractors, etc. In addition, 
here the installation is the cooperative 
‘ork of two or more men of the above 
lassification, the entry may be sub- 
yssard, Melted by the two or more involved as 
unity’ joint entry and entered in one or 
e Gul More of the applicable classifications. 
and ‘ “Reports or entries will be judged on, 
nchist FS, their merit in terms of customer 
penefits shown. Consideration will also 
oRLDBELECTRICAL WORLD e April 5, 1947 
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San Francisco. Detailed information 
may be obtained in these offices. 

No longer subject to priority regula- 
tions, the wire and cable are offered 
f.o.b. location. 


Name Change Announced 
by Schweitzer & Conrad 


In the interest of simplification the 
electrical manufacturing business of 
Schweitzer & Conrad, Inc., Chicago, will 
hereafter be known as S & C Electric 
Co. The change in name at this time 
has no significance as regards personnel 
or ownership, the company has an- 
nounced. Nichols J. Conrad, a_ co- 
founder of the organization 37 years 
ago, and recently returned to ownership 
and active participation, will continue 
as president. His son, John R. Cenrad, 
who was war time properties manager 
of the Long Beach (Calif.) plant of the 
Douglas Aircraft Co. and in charge of 
manufacturing and plant engineering, 
is vice-president. ‘ 

Plans, now ready for expansion of the 
physical plant, will be undertaken as 
soon as materials are available. 


Makes British Tie 


Wheelco Instruments Co., Chicago, 
has recently consummated an arrange- 
ment whereby Wheelco instruments will 
be manufactured and marketed through- 
out the United Kingdom by Ether, Ltd., 
of Birmingham, English instrument man- 
ufacturer. All of the Wheelco English 
patents and rights have been traasferred 
to Ether, Ltd. and plans have been 
made for production as rapidly as the 
necessary tooling can be completed. 
The instruments will be sold under the 
name of Ether-Wheelco Controls. 


New Air-Conditioning Unit 


Unit air conditioners which are 15 
percent smaller and 20 percent lighter 
than comparable pre-war models now 
are being produced at Westinghouse 
Electric Corp.’s Sturtevant division in 
Hyde Park, Mass. They are being made 
in 2-, 3- and 5-hp. sizes, according to 
L. Gale Huggins, manager of the air- 
conditioning and refrigeration depart- 
ment. 


Opens N. Y. Sales Office 


Sola Electric Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the opening of a New York 
sales office at Hudson Terminal Build- 
ing, Room 571, 50 Church St. 
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Strike Cut Allis-Chalmers 
Output, Sales and Earnings 


The strike and its effect upon pro- 
duction, sales and earnings were the 
highlights of the annual report released 
last week by Allis-Chalmers. The re- 
cently settled strike was in effect 247 
days during 1946, sales $196,535,295 
less than 1945 total, and a loss of $24,- 
255,513 on operations were reported. 

Tax refunds of $25,400,000 made a 
net profit of $144,487 possible. This 
compares with a net profit of $7,090,- 
467 in 1945. 

In a statement to stockholders, Walter 
Geist, Allis-Chalmers’ president, said, 
“the economical upheaval in 1946, 
which came like a tidal wave after V-J 
day. engulfed Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Co. along with many others. . 
Beneath the disguise of a labor dis- 
pute at Allis-Chalmers was the ma- 
chinations of a communist-dominated 
union at our West Allis Works which 
sought to control the job security of all 
our employees and to encroach upon 
the prerogatives of management. 

“Not only did your management 
choose to fight for the fundamental 
rights of business and the security of 
its employees.” added Mr. Geist, “but 
it utilized this time, which otherwise 
might have been lost, to develop and 
plan for a greater future... . We are 
mindful that to remain static is the first 
sign of regression.” 

The decreased production was re- 
flected in the total sales billed for 1946 
of $93.840,030, as compared with 1945 
billings of $290,373.325. Unfilled or- 
ders on December 31, 1946, amounted 
to $105,208,676, or nearly two and 
one-half times the unfilled orders on 
December 31, 1945, of $44,172,497. 
Bookings for 1946 were $155,257,491 in 
comparison with $124,867,555 for 1945. 
The report points out that “bookings 
for the general machinery division in 
1946 surpassed any figure reached previ- 
ously in a peacetime year.” 

Dividends paid in 1946 totaled 
$4,316.459. Of this sum $291,999 was 
paid on preferred stock and the bal- 
ance of $4,024,460 was paid on common 
stock. 


Bright Light, International 
Appliance to Consolidate 


Bright Light Reflector Co., Inc. of 
Bridgeport, Conn., and International 
Appliance Corp. of New York will be 
merged and consolidated to form the 
Bridgeport Pressed Steel Corp., with 
its plants in Bridgeport, Conn. The 
offices of both the Bridgeport Pressed 


Steel Corp. and the Bright Light Re. 
flector Corp. will be located in Bridge. 
port, Conn., and the offices of Inter. 
national Appliance Corp. remain jp 
New York. 

Bright Light Reflector Co. Incor. 
porated and International Appliance 
Corp. will be organized as subsidiaries 
for the new company. 

Officers of Bridgeport Pressed Stee! 
Corp. are Isaac Litner, president; Wij. 
liam Litner, vice-president and genera] 
manager; Leon Litner, secretary and 
production manager; and Philip Litner, 
treasurer and sales director. Charles 
E. School will continue as general sales 
manager of Bright Light Reflector Co, 
Monte Closter continues as_ general 
manager of International Appliance 
Corp. 


Manufacturers Issue 
Earnings Reports 


Among the electrical manufacturing 
companies that have recently issued 
earnings statements are the following: 


Rome Caste—Nine months to December 
31, net profit, $735,048, or $3.68 a com 
mon share, compared with $217,899, or 
$1.14 a share, for nine months to December 
31, 1945. December quarter: net profit, 
$264,134, or $1.29 a share, compared with 
$46,126 and 24 cents in similar three months 
of previous year. 


ApmirAL Corp.—lIncluding subsidiaries, 
operating profit after provision for federal 
income taxes, but before prior year’s rene 
gotiation adjustments of $137,000, amount: 
ing to $1,222,000 as of October 31, 194. 
This compares with $538,825 for the similar 
period in 1945. The profit figure shows 
an earning of $1.36 per share, against $0.6 
per share for the similar period of 194. 
Sales for the first ten months of 1946 (no! 
including excise taxes) amounted to $25; 
394,000, compared with $27,482,000 for the 
similar period in 1945. 


Rapio Corp. or AMERICA—Total gros & 


income from all sources amounted to $163; 
604,191 in the first nine months of 1% 
compared with $222,002,801 in the co 
responding period in 1945. Net income, 
after all charges and taxes, was $8,225; 
329 for the first nine months, compare 
with $8,204,470 in 1945. The net incom 
for the first nine months of 1946 reflected 
a charge for reconversion expenses to tht 
post-war reserve of $2,760.000 and at 
lated tax reduction of $1,692,000 Alte 
payment of preferred dividends, net eal 
ings applicable to the common stock for 
the first nine months of 1946 were 4 
cents per share, approximately the same * 
the earnings per share in the first mi 
months of 1945. 


Biaw-Knox—For quarter ended Septe™ 
ber 30, net income $688,741, or 51 cents! 
share, compared with $632,473, or 47 cet 
For nine months ended September 30, ™ 
income $1,742.805. or $1.30 a share, © 
paring with $2,065,191, or $1.55 a shi 
for corresponding period of 1945. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Oklahoma G. & E. Names 
C. R. Preston Vice-President 


The election of Charles R. Preston, 
assistant to the president of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co., to a vice-presi- 
dency has been announced. He has had 
30 years experience in the utility field, 
practically all of which was with the 
Electric Bond & Share group. 

After studying engineering at Okla- 


one ET 





C. R. Preston 


homa A & M., he joined the Texas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas. He left to 
serve with the Air Forces during the 
first World War and during this period 
studied at M. I. T. 

In 1919, he became engineering in- 
spector of construction of high-voltage 
transmission lines for the Phoenix Util- 
ity Co., Hartesville, S. C. He followed 
this with a period of service with 
Moses, Pope & Trainer, consulting engi- 
neers, New York, and with the Phoenix 
Utility Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Preston then spent a year with the 
Phoenix Utility Co. at Phoenix, Ariz., 
and from 1925 to 1935, he was with 
Florida Power & Light Co. 

After joining the Oklahoma utility in 
1937, he became assistant to the presi- 
dent in 1940 and a director in 1942. 


> Frep M. Suaw, well known agrono- 
mist, has been appointed conservation- 
ist for the Texas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas. Mr. Shaw will work with exist- 


ing agricultural agencies and others in 
solving conservation problems. A grad- 
uate of Texas A. & M. College, Mr. 
Shaw was with the Department of 
Agriculture in the soil conservation 
service before he went into military 
service. He was recently decorated by 
the French Ministry of Agriculture for 
outstanding work in assisting the French 
government to revitalize agriculture fol- 
lowing the war. The appointment is 
in line with the company’s policy to 
help develop the territory it serves, 
John W. Carpenter, president of Texas 
Power & Light, said. “In Texas pros- 
perity depends basically upon the pros- 
perity of agriculture. In securing Mr. 
Shaw as conservationist, the company 
hopes to contribute to the long-range 
development of farming practices.” 


Eastern Shore Announces 
Changes in Organization 


Eastern Shore Public Service Co. has 
announced a number of changes in its 
organization. 

E. S. Mortimer, assistant manager of 
operations, has been made manager of 
transmission and distribution. 

Norman L. Taylor, superintendent of 
distribution, has been advanced to the 
position of superintendent of transmis- 
sion. 

W. G. Sherman, division engineer at 
Exmore, Va., has been transferred to 
the general office at Salisbury, Md., 
and made superintendent of distribu- 
tion. 

George W. Tilghman, Jr., division, en- 
gineer of the Salisbury division, has 
been promoted to transmission engi- 
neer. 

J. R. Wilson, district manager at 
Salisbury, has been named manager of 
the new Cambridge. Md., division. 


> Dr. Rosert R. Wirtson of Harvard 
University, considered an authority in 
the field of atomic energy, has been ap- 
pointed director of the new laboratory 
of nuclear studies and professor of 
physics at Cornell University. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Robert F. Bacher, who is now 
serving on the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 
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Ohio Edison Co. Promotes 
Kielsmeier to New Post 
Lincoln F. Kielsmeier, industrial sales 


representative for the Springfield Divi- 
sion of Ohio Edison Co., has been pro- 





L. F. KieELSMEIER 


moted to the newly created position of 
general industrial sales representative 
with headquarters at Akron. In his new 
position, he will assist all industrial 
sales representatives of the company on 
matters relating to power, heating, and 
other applications of electricity to indus- 
try. 

Graduating from the University of 
Colorado in 1925, Kielsmeier joined 
General Electric Co. and did graduate 
work at Union College. In 1926, he 
became an illuminating engineer for 
Ohio Edison at Springfield and four 
years later was put in charge of power 
sales work. 

He is a member of the Industrial and 
Heating Section of E. F. I. 


> K. A. Autry, sales engineer, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago, has retired. 
A native of England, Mr. Auty was con- 
nected with the electrical industry In 
that country before joining the British 
Columbia Electric Railway Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver. as chief illuminating and 
power engineer in 1909. As sales engi- 
neer and isolated plant specialist he 
entered the employ of Commonwealth 
Edison Co. in 1915. For many years 
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active in the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, Mr. Auty served 
as a vice-president of that association 
1932-1934, was one of the organizers of 
the Vancouver section and is a former 
officer of the Chicago Section. He as- 
sisted in the founding of the Midwest 
Power Engineering Conference and 
served as one of its officers for a number 
of years. Mr. Auty is also a member of 
the Western Society of Engineers and 
of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Engineers. 


> Hersert C. Graves, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for Gibson Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Previous to 
joining the Gibson organization, Mr. 
Graves was engineering manager for 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. and, during 
the war, was in charge of Navy activi- 
ties for that company. Prior to aihliat- 
ing himself with I-T-E, he was associ- 
ated with what was then the Union Gas 
& Electric Co., now Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co., and subsequently with the 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Mr. Graves 
has been granted approximately 20 pat- 
ents in the United States and a consid- 
erably larger number of associated pat- 
ents in foreign countries. 


> Vincent BArRECA, an officer of Ad- 
miral Corp. for the past twelve years, 
has been appointed managing director 
of Canadian Admiral Corp., Ltd. Mr. 
Barreca will be in charge of producing 
and merchandising the company’s radio 
and refrigerator line throughout Can- 
ada. He joined the staff of Continental 
Radio & Television Co., predecessor of 
Admiral Corp., at the time of its or- 
ganization in 1934. Since then he has 
served in many departments of the 
corporation, including production, ma- 
terial control, purchasing, shipping, re- 
ceiving, expediting and service. 


> Wittis E. Hucues has been ap- 
pointed manager of the employee rela- 
tions department of the Rechester Gas 
& Electric Co. He will have supervi- 
sion of personnel, claims, safety edu- 
cation, and general employee relations. 
He will serve also as superintendent 
of the Employees’ Benevolent Associa- 
tion. 


> G. H. Haysteap, manager of the Edi- 
son Electric Light & Power Co., Spring- 
hill, N. S., Canada for the past 16 
years, has succeeded J. W. MacDonald 
as manager-superintendent of the West- 
ern Nova Scotia Electric Co., Yarmouth, 
N. S. MacDonald has been transferred 
to the head office of the Nova Scotia 
Light & Power Co., Halifax. 
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Yardley Succeeds Father 
as Head of Jenkins Bros. 
Alfred J. Yardley has been elected 
president of Jenkins Brothers, succeed- 


ing his father, Farnham Yardley, who 
becomes chairman of the board after 
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A. J. YARDLEY 


serving 30 years in the presidency. The 
new president joined the firm in 1932. 

Other changes in executive personnel 
are the election of James L. Dunn, vice- 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions, and of C. C: Chamberlain, general 
sales manager, to the board of directors. 
The former joined the firm in 1913 as a 
valve assembler and rose to a vice- 
presidency in 1944. The latter joined 
the firm in 1929 and became general 
sales manager in 1942. 


> Epwarp R. McCartny has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of Soren- 
sen & Co., Stamford, Conn. 


OBITUARY 


Lewis J. Mulvaney 


Lewis J. Mulvaney, 88, retired inven- 
tor and electrical engineer, and an 
associate of Thomas A. Edison, died 
March 25, at his home in New York. 

After a period as a manufacturer of 
electrical fixtures, he joined Edison in 
1882 on the construction of jumbo 
turbines for the Edison General Co.., 
a predecessor of General Electric Co. 
In 1889, he joined the Edison I]luminat- 
ing Co. and remained in the utility 
business until 1929 when he retired 
as a general foreman of distribution for 
New York Edison Co., a successor or- 
ganization. 

Malvaney held 17 patents all of which 


have been used by electric companies, 
and he designed the first switchboard 
to be used in the New York area. His 
switchboard apparatus was used jn 
many of the outstanding buildings of 
New York City in the early part of 
the century. 


John T. Broderick 


John Thomas Broderick, 80, long 
prominent in the affairs of General Elec. 
tric Co., died March 21, at his home in 
Schenectady. 

An author and an expert on employee 
relations, he entered the industry in 
1889 with the Thompson-Houston Co., 
Lynn, Mass., which was later merged 
with the General Electric Co. He 
served as supervisor of production for 
G.E. for many years and in 1893 was 
elected secretary of the cempany’s 
manufacturing committee, a position he 
held until his retirement from active 
business in 1930. 

He was the author of “My Forty 
Years with General Electric.” Another 
of his books, published in 1922, dealt 
with methods of promoting amicable 
relations between management and 
labor. 

The initial G.E. pension plan was 
framed in part through the efforts of Mr. 
Broderick. 


James D. Lee 


James D. Lee, 69, associate director 
of Franklin Institute and director of 
its lighting and illuminating section, 
died March 21, in his Philadelphia 
home. After early training at the Edi- 
son Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Co., he became illuminating engi- 
neer of the company’s Baltimore office. 
He joined Franklin Institute in 1934 
He wrote a number of books on light: 
ing; one of them was “Light Through 
the Ages.” 


> Dr. Hammon V. Hayes, 86, formerly 
chief engineer of the then American 
Bell Telephone Co., later president of 
the Submarine Signal Co., and for 
many years a consulting engineer with 
a research laboratory at Boston, Mass. 
died March 22, in Boston. He was 
an authority on public utility regula- 
tion. 


> Arpert G. SItverHORN, 82, chief em 
gineer and station manager for the 
first electric generating plant in Gm 
cinnati, died recently at Madisonville, 
Ohio. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 





Generator Has Built-In Automatic Regulator 


QUICK-ACTING, AUTOMATIC regulation 
to maintain rated voltage in newly de- 
signed 180-cycle and 360-cycle genera- 
tor sets for powering high frequency 
portable tools has been announced by 
the Electric Machinery Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, 13, Minn. The ‘“Regulectric” 
voltage regulating circuit built into the 
generator is stated to provide instan- 
taneous restoration of voltage to normal 
with a change in load. The unit’s in- 
herent voltage compounding automati- 
cally compensates against voltage drop 
occurring at the low power factor char- 





tool and their dis- 
tribution lines. the company states. 
Popular ratings of the high fre- 
quency generating sets are 31.3 and 
63 kva.. in standard voltages of 240 and 
180 at 180 and 360 cycles. In the illus- 
tration, the end cover has been removed 
from one of the 31.3 kva., 180-cycle 
generators to point out elements of the 
built-in regulating voltage circuit. The 
company that the circuit has 
no moving parts and requires no main- 


acteristic of the 


reports 


tenance since it operates on the prin- 
ciple of electrical resonance. 


Car Radio Static Reduced by Powder Blown into Tube 


A powper that can be blown into au- 
tomobile inner tubes to reduce static 
shock and car radio static will soon be 
available to motorists through distri- 
butors of U. S., Fisk and Gillette tires, 
it has been announced by United States 
Rubber Co., which and 
patented the powder. 

Static electricity is often evident to 


developed 
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motorists through annoying clicks in 
their radios or through electric shocks 
they receive from the car doors when 
they step in or out of the car. This elec- 
tricity is built up by the moving tires 
of the automobile and is affected by 
weather conditions and road surfaces, 
it was explained. 

Realizing that the rubber tires pre- 
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vent discharge of the static electricity 
to the ground, tire engineers developed 
the powder for application in the inner 
tubes of the tires. An air hose and a 
specially designed container are used 
to inject about one tablespoonful of 
powder into each tube after the tube 
has been deflated and its valve core 
removed. 

The powder tends to cling perma- 
nently to the walls of the tube for the 
duration of the tube’s life, modifying 
the electrical behavior of the tire and 
tube to eliminate or reduce static. 

Developed and patented by U. S. Rub- 
ber just prior to the war, the powder 
was an outgrowth of research on con- 
ductive rubber tires for industrial tracks 
and tractors. Such tires were devel- 
oped especially’ for munitions plants 
and other facilities where static elec- 
tricity might easily cause fires and ex- 
plosions. 


Unit Displays Frozen Foods; 
Simplifies Customer Buying 


Propuction of a new streamlined, 
self-service frosted food dispenser, 
which delivers a package at the touch of 
a button, has started at Frosted Food 
O’Mat, Inc., 1521 Park Bldg., Pitts- 
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burgh. Pa. Distribution of the first 
units is expected to begin about the 
middle of May. 

The new dispenser incorporates many 
display and mechanical features, the 
company reports. All frozen foods on 
sale are displayed at eye-level height. 
A touch of the button delivers a single 
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package of the desired food. The unit 
incorporates fluorescent lighting. Me- 
chanical features reported are auto- 
matic defrosting and use of “certain 
refrigeration principles which keep 
packages frost-free and prevent them 
from sticking together.” 

The new unit, designed for grocery 
stores, super markets, and food depart- 
ments, will be manufactured in two 
models—one for island and another for 
wall installation. They are reported to 
handle practically all sizes of packages. 


Carrier System Increases 
Telephone Line Capacity 


A SIMPLE and economical means of 
expanding the capacity of open wire 
telephone lines is reported by F. W. 





Lynch Co., San Francisco, Calif. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer the new equip- 
ment permits the addition of three tele- 
phone circuits to a line pair without 
impairment to the existing voice cir- 
cuit. The technique is known as the 
Lynch Carrier System. 

The carrier units, standard rack 
mounted, may be installed to add one, 
two or three channels as the need for 
additional circuits arises, the manufac- 
turer reports. The second channel may 
be added to the present single channel 
system. 

Repeaters are available to extend the 
ranges of operation to 1,000 miles or 
more. Automatic gain regulation for 
long haul service is also available. Sig- 
nalling is optional on a ring-down or 
dial basis. The vacuum tubes used are 
of standard design. 
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Reactance Change Increases 





A New hand tachometer, type 25C, 
has been developed by Metron Instru- 
ment Co., 432 Lincoln St., Denver 9, 
Colo. It was designed for use in plants 
where hand speed measurements are 


s ®) 


Hand Tachometer Accuracy 


taken at frequent intervals, it was said. 
It is stated to be similar in appear.. 
ance to the company’s type 25A tachom. 


eter, but to have a higher accuracy- 


(44 percent or better) and to have 
single speed measuring range of 110) 
to 210 rpm. over the full length of the. 
scale. Other speed ranges from 10 to. 
10,000 rpm. or higher are available 
where the highest speed is about twice 
the lowest speed to be measured. 

The instrument comes in a carrying 
case complete with accessories. Life 
and accuracy characteristics are re. 
ported obtained by the head which is 
actually a switch that changes the po- 
larity of a reactance in the bridge cir- 
cuit. 


Tungsten Wire Drawn to 0.00018-In. Diameter 


A STRAND of tungsten wires so micro- 
scopic that 1,000 ft. of it reeled on a 
bobbin appears invisible to the unaided 
eye has been manufactured. The wire, 
18 hundred-thousandths of an inch in 
diameter, is the smallest produced in the 
40-year history of wire drawing in the 
tungsten department of the Westing- 
house Lamp Division located at Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

The wire was processed on special 
assignment for the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. It is required for an ampli- 


Refrigerator Storage Space 


Increased; Dimensions Same 


Two ADDITIONAL cubic feet of refrig- 
erated storage space in “standard” di- 
mension household refrigerators are 
made possible by a new smaller sealed 
compressor unit, the General Electri¢ 
Co. has made known. The extra stor- 
age space has been designed into the 
new 1947 units. 

Leader in the new line is an eight 
cubic foot deluxe refrigerator that oc- 
cupies the same floor space as the av- 
erage six-foot box. This model, ND-8, 
has just come on the market. Other 
models, which will be available in April, 
are a six-cubic-foot refrigerator with 
the floor dimensions of a “four;” a 
medium and low priced eight-cubic-foot 
box with the floor dimensions of a 
“six;” and one ten-cubic-foot model with 
the floor dimensions of an “eight.” 

The new hermetically sealed refrig- 
erating unit is stated to weigh 77 
pounds, to freeze 16 pounds of ice in 


fying tube. To produce the 0.00018 
in. wire, it was given a special chemical 
bath after being drawn through the 
finest industrial diamond dyes availa- 
ble to fabricate tungsten filament wire 
for electric lamps and electronic tubes. 
Since obscure wire sizes are impractical 
to measure mechanically, engineers 
computed the average diameter by 
weighing an 8-in.-long strand of the 
wire on a scale balance sensitive enough 
to record the weight of a pencil mark on 
a postage stamp. 


six hours in a hundred-degree day, and 
to consume, on an average, slightly less 
than 18 kwhr. per. month. 


Electrodes Developed 
For Low Alloy Steels 


For WELDING low alloy cast steel or 
low alloy high tensile strength rolled 
steels in the flat position, with alter 
nating-current or direct-current straight 
polarity, the new DH-MO electrode, 
available in four diameters from 5/32-in. 
to 14-in., has been announced by West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh 30, 
Pa. 

This electrode is designed for high 
speed welding of grooved joints, pos 
tioned fillets and horizontal _ fillets. 
Welds made with the DH-MO electrode 
are reported to meet the requirements 
of A.W.S.-A.S.T.M. tentative specif 
cations for Iron and Steel Arc Welding 
Electrodes classification E-7020. 
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